








; 1. oe 
‘Brom 50 to 100 yards (sometimes a little more) 
the houses occupied by a family may be seen cutee 4 
stones standing upright in the ground, nearly always { 
under a tree. Every one of the stones has been put up _ 
at one of these Guar feasts. There is a great deal of 
drinking and dancing. The men, armed with all their 
weapons, with their feathers in their hair, and adorned 
with coloured cloths, accompanied by the women, all 
dancing as they go, leave the house for the place where 
the stones are. Music always accompanies the dancing, 
At Kolakotta there is another thatched hut for the 
Kulba at the stones. The stone is put up in the 
deceased's name at about 11 A.M., and at about 2 P.M, a 
buffalo is killed close to it. The head is cut off with an 


axe, and blood is put onthe stone. The stones one sees 


are generally from 1} to 4 feet high. There is no- 
connection between the size of the stone and the impor- 
tance of the deceased person. As much of the buffalo 
meat as is required for the feast is cooked, and eaten at 
the spot where the stones are. The uneaten remains 
are taken away by the relatives. In the evening the 
people return to the village, dancing as they go. The 
Kolakotta people told me they put up the stones under 
trees, so that they can have all their feasting in the 
Shade, Relations exchange compliments by presenting 
‘one another with a buffalo for the Guar feast, and receive 
| one in return on a future occasion, The Guar is 
| supposed to give the Kulba considerable satisfaction, 
| i it does not injure people as it did before. But, as 
Guar does not quite satisfy the Kulba, there is the 
biennial feast to the dead. Every second year (I 
till speaking of Kolakotta) is performed the Karja 
Be ns. sag ae ‘ 


cut. All the Kolakétta Saoras join 
— 













5 give themselves up to pen 42 
there is a great slaughter of buffaloes. | 
y house in which there has been a death in ie ] 
s two years, at least one buffalo, and | sometimes | 
or three, are killed. Last year (1886) there were — 
to be at least a thousand buffaloes killed in Kage % 
ta on the occasion of the Karja. The buffaloes are 
Kclled in the afternoon. Some grain is cooked in the — 
“houses, and, with some liquor, is given to the Kudangs, 
who gothrough a Performance of offering the food to the 
- Kulbas, and a man’s or a woman's cloth, according as the © 
| deceased i is a male or female, is at this time given to the» 
| Kudang for the Kulba of each deceased person, and of 
‘course the Kudang keeps the offerings. The Kudang 
i then tells the Kulba to begone, and trouble the inmates 
‘no more. The house people, too, sometimes 3 say to the 
| Kulba ‘We have now done quite enough for you: we | 
| have given you buffaloes, liquor, food, and cloths; now 





_ you must go’. At about 8 r.m., the house is set fire to, | 
and burnt. Every house, in which there has been a | 
death within the last two years, is on this occa ‘ 


















| the site of the burnt one. It never hurts’ se 
e but may cause some infantile diseases, is. 
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t place. Perhaps they did not correctly 
"what they meant. I once saw a gaily ornamented | 
_ evidently quite new, near a burning-place. Rude fig 
of birds and red rags were tied to five bamboos, w 
-were sticking up in the air about 8 feet above the hut, one 
at each corner, and one in the centre, and the bamboos- 
were split, and notched for ornament. The hut wal 
about 4} feet square, on a platform three feet high. 
_ There were no walls, but only four pillars, one at each | 
- corner, and inside a loft just as in a Saora's hut. A very 
_ communicative Saora said he built the hut for his brother 
hae he had performed the Limma, and had buried ate, 
bones in the raised platform in the centre of the hut. 
He readily went inside, and showed what he kept ‘| 
for the use of his dead brother’s Kulba, On the loft, 
were baskets of grain, a bottle of oil for his body, a 
_ to sweep the hut ; in fact everything the Kulba wanted, 
_ Generally, where it is the custom to have a hut for the 
“Kulba, such hut is furnished with food, tobacco, and 
quor. The Kulba is still a Saora, though a spiritual 
Ina village two miles from that in which I saw 
\ily ornamented hut, no hut of any kind is built for 
Kulba ; the bones are merely covered with grass, 
ornaments, etc., are rarely burned witha a 
‘the Kolakotta villages. In some places, | 
ora few ornaments will be burned with it, 















ombined, but there is no b 
eins this is performed if ¢ cro 


female Kul 
of Saordis performing 1 
g, with music, fantastically 
g their weapons, they returned fro 




























with their axes the buffaloes that had b 
iwhtered—a disgusting sight. After dark, many of 
» feasters passed my camp on their way home, some_ 
rying legs and other large pieces of the sacrificed 
others trying to dance in a drunken way, 
g their weapons. During my last visit to Kola-_ 
I witnessed a kind of combination of the Limma — 
Guar (an uncommon arrangement there) made — 
‘owing to peculiar circumstances. A deceased Saora left 
‘no family, and his relatives thought it advisable to get 
ough his Limma and Guar without delay, so as torun | 
tisk of the non-performance of these feasts. He had — 
n dead about a month. The Limma was performed — 
day, the feast calling together the deceased ancestors — 
-same evening ; and the Guar on the following day 7 
‘of the Limma was performed in a house. Three’ 
, and a female Kudang sat in a row; in front 4 
nem there was an inverted pot on the ground, and aroun 
small leaf cups containing portions of food. 
together, keeping excellent time. Some f 
little leaf cup was held near the earthen p 
and then, as they sang, passed round it, 
was poured on the food in the leaf cup, 
side for the Kulba, The men drank 
‘cups which had been passed round 
fter some silence there was a long 


















tt much cattle theft, partly, it is said, 
enjoins big periodical sacrifices of cattle to 
sed ancestors. In connection with the 
' _ festival, Mr. Ramamurti Pantulu writes that well 
individuals offer each one or two animals, while, an 
| the poorer members of the community, four or 
| subseribe small sums for the purchase of a buffalo, 
| agoat, “ There are,’ "he continues, “special portio 


; "custom, be presented to those that catia the 
_ bodies to the grave, as well as to the Boya and Gor 
_ Ifa man is hanged, a string is suspended in the house! 
the occasion of the Guar, so that the spirit may desce 
‘ it. Ifa man dies of wounds caused by a knife 
| iron weapon, a piece of iron or an arrow is thrust in 
* -pot to represent the deceased.” I gather fi 
when a Savara dies after a protracted illness, a p 
ii prcedcd by a string from the roof of the house. — 


as very sacred, and it is believed that the 
sometimes visit them. 


e name for deity is Sonnum or Si ni ‘ & 
i er T ve following :— 





\ every 
ee dec is attributed to Jalia’s n 


n ripen, and before they are 
Bikey may be eaten raw), a sacrifice of ‘goats, v 
usual drinking and dancing, is made 
me villages, in the present year By 
e built for the first time, temples—square thatchei 
without walls—in the villages. The reas 
for building in the villages was that Jalia had come _ 
» them, Usually erections are outside villages, aly 
is made there, in order that Jalia may be there there 
d, and go away. But sometimes he will come to =, 
village, and, if he does, it is advisable to “ica 
ortable. One of these newly built temples 4 
it four feet square, thatched on the top, with no 
like the hut for departed spirits. A Saora ¥ 
and showed us the articles kept for Jalia's use 
ment. There were two new cloths ina ba 
, two brushes of feathers to be held in the hand 
ing, oi! for the body, a small looking-glass, a 
andalamp. On the posts were some red spots. 
re killed close by the temple, and the blood is 
floor of the platform thereof. There are 
in or near which there are no Jalia e1 
saying that Jalia does not troubl 
do not know him. In one village where 
‘the Saoras said there had been one, b 
ia, and made a large sacrifice 
fowls, burnt his temple, and 





ese occasions to appease this deity. The stone 
not worshipped. There are also groves sacred to th 
ae, The Uriyas in the Saora hills also have ce 
sacred groves, in which the axe is never used, 
(3) Rathu. Gives pains in the neck. " 
(4) Dharma Boja, Lankan (above), Ayungang (the 
| sun). The first name is, I think, of Uriya origin, and 
the real Saora name. There is an idea in th 
country that it causes all births. 
‘not altogether beneficent, and causes sickness, and 
oe driven away by sacrifices. In some villages 


‘me, on my pointing to Venus and asking what 
, that the stars are the children of the sun and 


nan-like, the moon protested against the d 
n of her progeny, but was obliged to give in. 
et, managed to hide Venus while the others 
devoured, Venus was the only planet he 
Parts, the sun is not a deity. 
) Kanni, Very malevolent. Lives in big trees, 
are never cut in groves which this deity is 
d to haunt. I frequently saw a Saora youth o 
2 am was, supposed to be gees by i 


“93 










0 hills, one at Gayita rallied Jum-tang 
hill, and the other about eight miles ito Pa 
called Media Baru. At the former, a co 
sacrificed, because a Kuttung once ate the : 
| cow there; at the latter the spirits require only milk 
| liquor. This is peculiar, as the Savaras gi 
d milk in abhorrence. ]” +; 
“There is invariably one fetish, and generally there 
several fetishes in every Saora house. In pie 
where the sun is the chief deity (and causes 
mischief), there are fetishes of the sun god ine 4 
er village, fetishes of Jalia, Kitung, etc. Io: fi 
Jalia fetishes, and three other fetishes in one . 
are also, especially about Kolakotta, 
es in houses. The fetish is generally an 
en pot, about nine inches in diameter, slung fro 
The Kudang slings it up. On certain occa 
are made to the deity or Kulba repre: 
e fetish on the floor underneath it. Rude pictu 
,are sometimes fetishes. The fetish to the 
y ornamented with a rude pattern daubed in y 
tside, In the village of Boriin the Vizag 
, offerings are made to the sun fetish’ 

of the household gets pains in the legs « ra 
fetish is said on such occasion to ce: 

the floor. Sacrifices are someti 
under the fetishes, sometimes at 
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se. Figures of horses and elephants, the sun, moc 
_and stars, are also drawn below them, The Baya is: 
lee . When a woman is childless, or when 
| ‘children die frequently, she takes a vow that the Kittun 
~ purpur ceremony shall be celebrated, if a child is bi 
_ to her, and grows in a healthy state. If this comes to 
f , a young pig is purchased, and marked for sacrifi 
i ae fattened, and allowed to grow till the child reach 
"the age of twelve, when the ceremony is performed. i 
i _ The Madras Museum possesses a series of wooden 
ie Wotive offerings which were found stacked in a structure, 
which has been described to me as resembling a pige 
The offerings consisted of a lizard (Vara 
juet, monkey, peacock, human figures, dagger, g 
pick-axe, and musical horn, The Savaras would — 
~ not sell them to the district officer, but parted with the 
the understanding that they would be worship 
e Government. 
I gather that, at the sale or transfer of land, | 
s are invoked by the Béya, and, after the di 
of liquor, the seller or mortgager holds a 
_veligiosa) leaf with a lighted wick in it in h 
l, while the purchaser or mortgagee holds a 
awick. The latter covers the pais 
Heder and the terms of the tran 
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a mie sun. —Jalia does not trouble the 
1 ‘Kudung meets him outside it now and 
is him away by means of a sacrifice, [Sacrifices 
gs of pigs or fowls, rice, and liquor, are also : 
-mahua, hill grain, and red gram festivals, 
ll sacrifice, or an offering of food, is made in so 


is born, a fowl or a pound or so of rice, and a qi 
juor provided by the people of the house, will b 
by the Kudang to the jungle, and the fowl sa 
d to Kanni. Blood, liquor, and rice are left in] 
for Kanni, and the rest is eaten. In every 
in Kolakotta, when the paddy is sprouting, a 
made to Sattira for good crops. A stick of the 
called i in Uriya kendhu, about five or six feet Jong, 
tuck in the ground. The upper end is sharpe 
point, on which is impaled a live young pig or: 
e fowl, and over it an inverted earthen pot dau ini 
ver with white rings. If this sacrifice is not 
d crops cannot be expected. [It may be noted 
e impaling of live pigs is practiced in the T 
yuntry.]* When crops ripen, and before the ge x1 
sacrifice is made to Lobo (the : 
the earth deity. If they eat the 
g this sacrifice, it will disag 


















outside the village, and aan man, 
d is made to walk over the ground whereon 






dual some kind of tiger medicine as a charm, 
ng communicates with the Kulba of the dec 
learns the whole story of how he met his death, 
part of the Saora country, the above sacrifi 

unknown ; and, when a person is killed by a ti 
or panther, a buffalo is sacrificed to the Kulba of 
sased three months afterwards. The feast is b 
















_ The Godmango, another important man in 
, and the Kudang officiate. A pig anda at 

outside the village to Kitung. The blood n 
nthe stone. Then liquor and grain are set forth, 
feast is made. About Kolakotta the belief i 
malevolence of Kulbas is more noticeable 
parts, where deities cause nearly all mis 
ess and death are caused by deities or Kulbas, anc 
is th ‘Kudang who ascertains which particular spirit 
np sion of, or has hold of any sick person, a! 

n what is to be done in order to drive it aw 
i this way usually. He places a 
ith a little oil and lighted wick in it, 
Abed his left hand he holds 
















will goaway. There is, in s 
. country, another method by which ay 
the cause of sickness. He holds) the 
nd for a quarter of an hour or so, and goes off 
in which the deity or Kulba causing the sickness 
‘communicates with the Kudang, and says what must 
lone to appease him. The Kudang is generally, if 
always, fasting when engaged in divination. If a 
Kulba refuses to go away from a sick person, ano 
powerful deity or Kulba can be induced to’ 


wweett, of which the following is a sum 
dang was a lean individual of about 40 or 
‘led beard a couple of inches in length He 
bunch of feathers in his hair, and the o 
waist-cloth with a tail before and behind. 
‘tom-toms with the party. A buffalo was tied u 
it of the house, and was to be sacrificed to a de 
hhad seized on a young boy, and was givi 
The boy's mother came out with some 
necessaries for a feed, in a basket on 
ed, the father of the boy carrying hi 
g the buffalo along, and the K 
As they started, the Kud 
sh h, apparently addres 











d a quarter of an hour, the father 
his lap as he sat on the path, and the Kud 
- sat on his left with a tom-tom before 
Pas stood before the father on the 
g a small new earthen pot in his hand. 
i - assistant beat the tom-tom at the rate of 150 beat: 
| the minute. The Kudang held the earthen pot to 
“mouth, and, looking up to the sun (it was 9 a.m.), sho 
gibberish into it, and then danced round and rou 
leaving his place, throwing up the pot an 
$80, and catching it with both hands, in perfect time 
the tom-tom, while he chanted gibberish for rl 
er of an hour. Occasionally, he held the pot a 
e sun, as if saluting, it, shouted into it, and passed it 

‘the father’s head and then round the boy’s head, 
motion in time with the tom-tom. The chi a 
he put down the pot, and took up a toy-like bo 
arrow. The bow was about two feet long, throug 
h was fixed an arrow with a large head, so ne 
uld be pulled only toa certain extent. The arrow 

stened to the string, so that it could not — 
from the bow. He then stuck a small 












































on with his chant accompanied by the to 
\g up at the sun, he took aim with the 
ball at it. He then fired balls of 
other small balls, which the U1 
medicine | of some kind, at the | 


moments while he was changing thi 
ces of wood, but, when he had them in his hai 
on again with it, dancing round as before, 
g the two pieces of wood together in fie.) 
about five minutes, and, in the middle of 
ce, he put an umbrella-like shade on his head. Th 
over, he went to the buffalo, and stroked it 
er with the two pieces of wood, first on the head, then | 
‘the body and rump, and the chant ceased. He then | 
in front of the boy, put a handful of common herbs 
to the earthen pot, and poured some water into it. — 
ing, he bathed the boy's head with the herbs and — 
er, the father’s head, the boy's head again, and then 
buffalo's head, smearing them with the herbs. 
ito one ear of the boy, and then into the h 
‘chant ceased, and he sat on the path. _ The b 
got up, and, carrying the boy, seated him on 
d, Then, with an axe, which was touched byt e 
boy, he went up to the buffalo, and with a | 
buried the head of the axe in the buffalo’s 
crewed the axe about until he disengaged it, 
ta second and a third blow in the same place, 
alo fell on its side. When it fell, he 
walked away. As the first blow was g 
lang started up very excited as if si 1 
holding his arms slightly raised 
d about. * His assistant pe 





whacks at it, stopped its struggles. Some 
men joined him, and, with their axes and sy 
n had the buffalo in pieces. All present, except 


“p it up at intervals for a couple of hours. He 


it for 25 minutes at 156 beats to the minute v 


N A variant of the ceremonial here described has b 
en to me by Mr. G. F. Paddison from the Guna 
A buffalo is tied up to the door of the 
the sick person resides. Herbs and rice in 

and a little brass vessel containing toddy, 
1 , flowers, and medicine, are brought with a 
arrow. The arrow is thicker at the basal end tl 
ds the tip. The narrow part goes, when 
a hole in the bow, too small to allow of pass: 


forehead, breasts, stomach, and back. 
a long incantation to the goddess, sto 
to call out “ Daru,” to attract her a 
s the bow and arrow, and shoots it 
stands behind the kneeling p 
1 icine stuck on the tip of the. 
of thé arrow is such that 





following account of a sacrifice to Rathu, © 
en fever to the sister of the celebrant Kudar 
n by Mr. Fawcett. ‘The Kudang 
west, his fingers in his ears, and chanting gil 
continued side-shaking of his head. About 1 
feet in front of him was an apparatus made of split bamb 
A young pig had been killed over it, so that the blood 
received in a little leaf cup, and sprinkled over ! 
mboo work. The Kudang never ceased his cha 


ang were three little leaf cups, containing portions 
food for Rathu. A share of the food was 
Kudang, who when he had finished his ¢ va 
up and ate it. Another performance, for which som 
d meat of a buffalo that had been sacrificed an 
sly was used, I saw on the same day. 
, a boy, and a baby, were sitting in the jungle. 
preparing food, and said that they we: 
e reverence to the sun, who had c 
one. Portions of the food were to b 
ps for the sun deity.” 
s recorded by Mr. Ramamurti I P 
n are seriously ill and become ema 
monkeys : and blood-suckers 





le. The Savaras frequently attend the ma 
held in the plains at the foot of the ghats 
i “purchase salt and other luxuries. If a Savara is taken ill 
at the market or on his return thence, he attributes 
Nad to a spirit of the market called Biradi Sonum, 
E bulls, which carry the goods of the Hindu merchants 
tethe market, are supposed to convey this spirit. In 
ing it, the Savara makes an image of a bull a 
w, and, taking it out of his village, leaves it on t 
after a pig has been sacrified to it, 


_ “Each group of Savaras,” Mr. Ramamurti writes, “ 
the government of two chiefs, one of whom is the 
g (or great man) and the other, his colleague in | 
ncil, is the Boya, who not only discharges, in conjunc- | 
1 with the Gomong, the duties of magistrate, but 
ds the office of high priest. The offices of these two 


Onaries are hereditary, and the rule of ead 


} regulates succession, subject to the principle that 

individuals should be excluded. The presence 
two officers is absolutely necessary on occa 
.and funerals, as well as 5 at harvest fest 





ce. The murder of a woman is. 
nous than the murder of a man, as 4 
‘ capable of multiplying the race, is the more use! 
ef, while in the act of stealing, a nl shot d 
- always the man, and not the wo: that is ] 
for adultery. Oaths are administered, and ord 
ribed. Until forty or fifty years ago, it is 
hat the Savara magistrate had jurisdiction in 
ses, He was the highest tribunal in the village, 
the only arbitrator in all transactions among ee 
wers. And, if any differences arose between , 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
which it was necessary that a battle should be 
ght, the Gdmong became the commander, and, ] 
x his men, contested the cause with all his m 
officers, though discharging such onerous a 


1 to others in social position. They ae 
privileges, and receive no fees from the 


ic festivals, over which they preside, they are c 
old equal rank with the other elders of the y 
ettirates his field, and builds his i ; 





Besides ee the Savaras callete Be 
es, and sell them to traders for making leaf pli 
leaves of the jel-adda tree (Bauhinia purpurea) are 
believed to be particularly appreciated by the S 
its, and offerings made to them should be p! 
cups made thereof. The Savaras also collect 
oa of minor forest produce, honey and wax. 
how to distil liquor from the flowers of the mi 
sta latifolia). The process of distillation has 
Sy i described.* ‘The flowers are soaked in water 


_ three or four days, and are then boiled with water 
"earthenware chatty. Over the top of this is p 


chatty, mouth downwards, the join between 
o being made air-tight by being tied round with a | 
cloth, and luted with clay. From a hole made ii 
D chatty, a hollow bamboo leads to a third 
lly made for the purpose, which is globular, an 
opening except that into which the bamboo pipe. 


1 tt to the Governor of Madras report 
ht Gunapur | heard great complaints o 
h of the Soura tribes on the hills d 
Pedda Kimedy. They are not 
er : burglers, if the term can be apy 
in the night through a mud 
‘ 4 















country has been under our man 
with the Superintendent of Police to s 
of the Armed Reserve in the ghaut 
country. One or two cases of Seizure 
n will suffice to put a check to the crime,” 
It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam 
istrict, that “in 1864 trouble occurred with the Sava- 
One of their headmen having been improperly _ 
d by the police of Pottasingi, they effected a 
, killed the Inspector and four constables, and — 
tt down the station-house. The Raja of Jeypore 
requested to use his influence to procure the | 
it of the offenders, and eventually twenty-four we 
ured, of whom nine were transported for life, and five 
e sentenced to death, and hanged at Jaltéru, at the 
‘of the ghat to Pottasingi. Government presenti 
Raja with a rifle and other gifts in acknowle 
f his assistance. The country did not immi 
n down, however, and, in 1865, a body of p 
) were sent to establish a post in the hills, 
ed, and forced to beat a retreat down the g 
force was then assembled, and, after a b 
campaign, the post was firmly | 
1866. Three of the ringleaders oft 
ed for life. The hill Savaras 
suspicious for some years afterwar 





















































o, That evening classes be opened when 
| ‘possible, the buildings in which they are held being also 
| used for night schools for adults who should ive 
Poe instruction, and that magic-lantern exhibi 
_ might be arranged for occasionally, to make the c 
| attractive ; 

(3) That concessions, if any, in the matter of 
admissible to Savaras, Khonds, ete., rat 
-in-aid Code, be extended to the pupils isles | 
nities that attend schools in the plains ; 

(4) That an itinerating agency, who could 

and look after the work of the agency schools, be 
ished and that, in the selection of hill school estab- _ 
s, preference be given to men educated in the _ 

















(5) That some suitable form of manual.occupat 
troduced, wherever possible, into the day's wo 
Is be supplied with the requisite tools, a 
ants be given for anything original. 
A name, denoting hill-men, adopted by — 










of Savadamma, the goddess of the rte 
simbatore, is narrated by Bishop Whit hee 
nce upon a time, when there was fierce confli 
the men and the rakshasas, the men, who ¥ 
defeated, applied for help to the god Siva, who 
,wife Parvati as an avatar or incarnation into the’! 
to help them. The avatar enabled them todefeat 
rakshasas, and, as the weaver caste were in the 
ont of the battle, she became the goddess of the 
ers, and was known in consequence as Savadamman, 
ption of Sedar Amman, Sédan being a title of the _ 
> It is said that her original home was in 
north of India, near the Himalayas.” 
 Segidi—The Segidis are a Telugu caste of todc 
lers and distillers of arrack, who are found mainly 
um and Vizagapatam. Vela 
or the purposes of the Madras Abkari Act, 
ans fermented or unfermented juice drawn from 
sit palmyra, date, or any other kind of palm: 
t is laid down, in the Madras Excise Manua 
nted toddy is not subject to any, taxa 
be drawn in, pots freshly coated int 
Lime is prescribed as the substance w ho 
of pots or other pater Py 1 










unfermented sect pice of ue valores ‘a (and other pa 

"tcf food. When allowed to ferment, v 

| it will do before midday, if left to itself, it is changed into _ 

| _a sweet intoxicating drink called kal or toddy,” Pietro” | 
Della Valle records + that he stayed on board till night- 
fall, “entertaining with conversation and drinking pce | 
a liquor which is drawn from the cocoanut trees, of a 

i ' whitish colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat rough 
_ taste, though with a blending in sweetness, and not 
“unpalatable, something like one of our vind piccanti. Tt 1 
will also intoxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely.” 
Writing in 1673, Fryer { describes the Natives as “sing- _ 

_ ing and roaring all night long; being drunk with toddy, — 
the wine of the Cocoe.” 

j ‘Arrack is a spirituous liquor distilled from the — 
hs “fermented sap of various palms. In some parts of the | 
if - Madras Presidency, arrack vendors consider it unlucky _ 
_ to set their measures upside down. Some time ago, the ~ 
Excise Commissioner informs me, the Excise depart- _ 
had some aluminium measures made for measuring _ 

arrack in liquor shops. It was found that the arrack 
| ed the aluminium, and the measures soon leaked. — 
fe Ph shopkeepers were told to turn their measures upside 
own, in order that they might drain. This they refused 
as it would bring bad luck to their pee f 

























tree themselves, but purchase it from the pi ! 
" castes, the Yatas and Gamallas. ty 
| ‘They have a caste headman, called Kulampedda, who 
settles disputes with the assistance of a council, Like _ 
i Telugu castes, they have intipérulu or house — 
- , which are strictly exogamous, Girls are mar- 
i me either before or after puberty, The custom of | 
jkam is practiced, in accordance with which a man 
marries his maternal aunt’s daughter. A Brahman ~ 
- officiates at marriages, except the remarriage of widows. 
| When a widow is remarried, the caste-men assemble, — 
_ and the Kulampedda ties the sathamanam (oahiae 
| badge) on the bride's neck, 
_ The dead are usually cremated, and the we 
‘of the village assists the chief mourner in igniting 
pyre. A Satani conducts the funeral ceremonies. ‘ 
The Segidis worship various village deities, and \ 
_ pérantalammas, or women who killed themselves austies 
their husbands’ lives or on their death. 
_ The more well-to-do pects of the caste r 






















a The Senbaleinale are the 
of the Tamil country, who cary ae 







derived Rts Sambu (Siva) or a ee etehe, of 
Padavan (Siva's boatmen). Some members of the ca 
in the Telugu country returned themselves, at 
“census, 1901, as Sambuni Reddi or Kapu. A | 
_to another legend, the name is derived from sen 
-padavor or copper boatmen. Parvatha Raja, disguiss 
asa boatman, when sailing in a copper boat, threw 
his net to catch fish. Four Védas were transformed 
| into nets, with which to catch the rakshasas, ved 
| assumed the form of fishes. Within the nets a rishi was 
also caught, and, getting angry, asked the boatman 
“concerning his pedigree, On learning it, he cursed = 
_and ordained that his descendants should earn their li 
by fishing. Hence the Sembadavans call tenses 
| Parvatha Rajavamsam. Yet another legend states that PI 
i “the founder of the caste, while worshipping God, was” 















near the spot at which he was worshipping. 
orgetting all about his prayers, he stopped to catch the 
and was cursed with the occupation of catching fish — 
for ever. According to yet another account of the 
origin of the Sembadavans, Siva was much pleased 
their ancestors’ devotion to him when they lived 
the sea-shore by catching a few fish with diffi 
recognition of their piety furnished them 1 
directed various other castes to become 
0 that the Sembadavar might live comfortab 
: avans of the North Arcot « 
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| arid fishers, Petes ian ie ipnanaly oF cae 
i. the former profession, but during heavy freshes in big 
rivers they ferry people from bank to bank i in round — 
i Teather-covered basket coracles, which they push along, 
‘swimming or wading by the side, or assist the timid to 
' ford by holding their hands. At such times they make 
| considerable hauls. During the rest of the year they 
subsist by fishing in the tanks.” ] 
“The Sembadavans of the South Arcot district,” 
Mr. Francis writes,* “are fresh-water fishermen and 
| boatmen. Both their occupations being of a restricted 
| character, they have now in some cases taken to agricul- 
ture, weaving, and the hawking of salted sea-fish, but 
almost all of them are poor. They make their own nets, 
and, when they have to walk any distance for any 
purpose, they often spin the thread as they go along. 
Their domestic priests are Panchangi Brahmans, and 
_ these tie the tali at weddings, and perform the purifica- 
tory ceremonies on the sixteenth day after deaths.” 
_ The Sembadavans consider themselves to be superior 
Pattanavans, who are sea-fishermen. They usually 
the title Nattan, Kavandan, Maniyakkaran, Paguth- 
thar, or Pillai. Some have assumed the title Guha 
Vellala, to connect themselves with Guha, who rowed 
the boat of Rama to Ceylon. At the census, 1901, 
 Savalakkaran (g.v.) was returned as a sub-caste, | f 
ae or saval thadi is the flattened paddle | 
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rowing boats. | A large number call themselves Palsy 
ear the lingam enclosed in a silver 








belong to a single sept called Mukkali (three-legged). 

Most of the Sembadavans call themselves Saivites, | 
but a few, ¢.g., at Kuppam in North Arcot, and other 
places, say that they are Vaishnavites, and belong to 
Vishnu gétram. Even among those who claimed to 
be Vaishnavites, a few were seen with a sandal paste 
(Saivite) mark on the forehead. Their explanation was 
that they were returning from the fields, where they had 
eaten their food. This they must not do without wearing 
a religious emblem, and they had not with them the 
mirror, red powder, water, etc., necessary for making 
the Vaishnavite namam mark. ‘They asserted that they 
never take a girl in marriage from Saivite families 
without burning her tongue with a piece of gold, and 
purifying her by punyavachanam. 

The Sembadavans at Chidambaram are all Saivites, 
and point out with pride their connection with! the 
temple. It appears that, on a particular day, they are 

~  deputed to carry the idol in procession through the 
streets, and their services are paid for with a modest fee 
and a ball of cooked rice for each person. Some respect 
is shown to them by the temple authorities, as the 
goddess, when being carried in procession, is detained 
for some time in their quarters, and they make presents 
of female cloths to the idol. 
{ The Sembadavans have exogamous septs, named 
after various heroes, etc. The office of Nattan or Nat- 
-tamaikkaran (headman) is confined to a particular sept, 
‘ is hereditary. In some places he is assisted by 
officers called Sangathikkar or Sangathipillai, through 
whom, at a council, the headman. should be addressed, 








ie gists the Sembadavans Pes | 
. i. siga 






are divided, are present. At Malayanir these 
nadus are replaced by seven exogamous septs, viz., 
Dévar, Seppiliyan, Ethinayakan, Sangili, Mayakundali, 
| Pattam, and Panikkan. If a man under trial pleads not 
guilty to the charge brought against him, he has to bear’ 
the expenses of the members of council. Sometimes, 
| as a punishment, a man is made to carry a basket of 
rubbish, with tamarind twigs as the emblem of flogging, 
anda knife to denote cutting of the tongue. Women 
are said to be punished by having to carry a basket of 
rubbish and a broom round the village. 
Sembadavans who are ferrymen by profession do 
\" special worship to Ganga, the goddess of water, to 
* whom pongal (rice) and goats are offered. It is believed 
that their immunity from death by drowning, caused by 
the upsetting of their leather coracles, is due to the 
protection of the goddess. 
” Phe ceremonial when a girl reaches puberty corre- 
sponds togthat of various other Tamil castes. Meat is 
idden, but eggs are allowed to be eaten. To ward 
devils twigs of Vitex Negundo, margosa (Melia 
kta) and Eugenia Jambolana are stuck in the 
, Sométimes a piece of iron is given to the girl 
to keep. During the marriage ceremonies, a branch of _ 
Erythrina indica is cut, and tied, with sprays of the 
Pipal (Ficus religiosa) and a piece of a green bamboo 
culm, to one of the twelve posts, which support the 
marriage pandal (booth). A number of{(sumangalis” 
f (married women) bring sand, and spread it on the floor — 
near the marriage dais, with pots, two of which are filled 
| with water, over it. The bride and bridegroom go _ 
| through a ceremony. called sige kazhippu, with the 
| object of warding off the evil eyé, which consists - 
es Se nt neg ie 0 
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fig or betel Jeaf. To their foreheads are tied small galt 
or silver plates, called pattam, of which the most con- 
spicuous are those tied by the maternal uncles. The 
plate for the bridegroom is V-shaped like a namam, 
and that for the bride like a pipal leaf. The bride and 
bridegroom go through a mock ceremony representative 
of domestic life, and pot-searching. Seven rings are ) 
dropped into a pot. If the girl picks up three of these, 
her first-born will bea girl. If the bridegroom picks up 
five, it will be a boy. Married women go in procession 
to an ant-hill, and bring to the marriage booth a basket- 
load of the earth, which they heap up round the posts. 
Offerings of balls of rice, cooked vegetables, etc., are 
then made. After the wrist-threads (kankanam) have 
been removed, the bride and bridegroom go to a tank 
and go through a mock ploughing ceremony. » In some 
places, the purdhits give the bridegroom a sacred thread, 
which is finally thrown into a tank or well. ge" 

By some Sembadavans a ceremony, called mut! 
gunir kuththal (pouring water on the back) is per-.' 
formed in the seventh month of pregnancy. ‘The womtal 
stands on the marriage dais, and red-coloured)watér, 
‘and lights are waved. Bending down, she places her 
handson two big pots, and milk is poured over her 
back from a betel leaf by all her relations. ‘ 

The Vaishnava Sembadavans burn, and the Saivites 7 
bury their dead in a sitting posture.|) Fire is carried to 
the burial-ground by the barber. In cases of burial 
the face is covered over by a cloth, in which a slit is 
made, so that the top of the head and a portion of the 
forehead are exposed. A figure representing Ganésa 
is made on the head with ashes. All present throw 

. ashes, and a pie (copper coin) into the grave, 
Te i lag While this is being done, a 
Bley 
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At Malayanir a ceremony called spayahe or the 
kollai (looting the burning-ground) is performed. Th 
&.. Malayanar is famous for its Ankal 









ly after the Sivaratri, some thousands 
people congregate at the temple, which is near the — 
“burning-ground. In front of the stone idol is alarge — | 
Mant-hitl, on which two copper idols are placed, and a brass — 
vessel, called korakkidai, is placed at the base of the 
“hill, to receive the various votive offerings, Early in 
day, the pijari (a Sembadavan) goes to a ‘ete 
decorated pot, called pingkaragam, to 
ings are made to a new pot, and, after a 
has been sacrificed, the pot is filled with, 













temple, dancing wildly, and-n 
with his hands. It is believed ¢ 








ke ‘up a framework, to ae 
of rice flour, with three et 
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where «ect are burnt, the pujarisp! 
five conical#heaps (representing 
the ashes of a corpse. To these are o 
yarious articles brought by those who have made v 
which include cooked pulses, bangles, betel, parts o} 
human body modelled in rice flour, etc. The offerings 
are piled up ina heap, which is said to reach ten or 
twelve feet in height. Soon afterwards, the people 
» “assembled fall on the heap, and carry off whatever they : 
wan secure. Hundreds of persons are said to become 
sessed, eat the ashes of the corpses, and bite any 
uman bones, which they may come across, The ashes’ 4 
aad earth are much prized, as they are supposed to drive 
away evil spirits, and secure offspring to barren won 
Some persons make a vow that they will disguise them- 
selves as Siva, for which purpose they smear their 
_ with ashes, put on a cap decorated with feathers of the 
crow, egret, and peacock, and carry in one abrass | 
vessel called Brahma kapalam. Round their they — 
a we? a number of strings, to which are attached rags and 
hers. ahatead of the cap, Paraiyans and Valluvans 


« “saic ‘to be kept by the pujari, and ised out for ae 
“4 Spa festival is said to be based on 
; fowing legen Siva and Brahma had the sam 


em During the swayamvaram, Parva 
wife of Siva, found it difficult to recognise her husband, 
cut off Brahma’s head. The head stuck’on to 
and he could not get rid of it. To get rid 
| throw off the crime of basta? 
wide, and came to the b 
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eating thé Temains of corpses. Parvati also arrived there, 
and failed to recognise Siva. Thereon the skull laughed, 
and fell to the ground. The bhathas were so delighted 
that they put various kinds of Herbs into a big vessel, and 
| made of them a sweet liquor, by drinking which Siva 
was absolved from his crime. /” For this reason arrack is 
fered to him at the festival. A very similar rite is 
carried out at Walajapet. A huge figure, representing 
the goddess, is made at the burning-ground out of the 
ashes of burnt bodies mixed with water, the eyes being 
made of hen’s eggs painted black in the centre to repre- 
sent the pupils. It is covered over with a yellow cloth, 
and a sweet-smelling powder (kadampam) is sprinkled 
over it. The following articles, which are required by 
a married woman, are placed on it :—a comb, pot con- 
taining colour-powder, glass bangles, rolls of palm leaf 
for dilating the ear-lobes, and a string of black beads. 
Devotees present as offerings limes, plantains, arrack, 
toddy, sugar-cane, and various kinds of cooked grains, and 
other eatables. The goddess is taken in procession from 
her shrine to the burning-ground, and placed in front of 
the figure. The pijari (fisherman), who wears a special 
dress for the occasion, walks in front of the idol, carry- 
ing in one hand a brass cup representing the skull which 
Sivafarried in his hand, and in the other a piece of 
human skull bone, which he bites and chews asthe » 
procession moves onward. When the -burning-ground 
is reached, he performs puja by breaking a cocoanut and — 
, going round the figure with lighted camphor in his hand, 
Goats and fowls are sacrificed. A woman, possessed 
by a devil, seats herself at the feet of the figure, and 
becomes wild and agitated. The puja completed, the 
assembled multitude fall on the figure, and yhat- 
eaverthey can grab of the articles wae 
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are believed to’ possess healing and other aie They 
also smear their bodies with the ashes. The pujari, and 
some of the devotees, then become possessed, and run 
about the burning-ground, seizing and gnawing partly 
burnt bones. Tradition runs to the effect that, in olden 
times, they used to eat the dead bodies, if they came 
across any. And the people are so afraid of their doing 
this that, if a death should occur, the corpse is not taken 
to the burning-ground till the festival is over. “In 
some cases,” Herbert Spencer writes,* “ parts of the 
dead are swallowed by the living, who seek thus to 
inspire themselves with the good qualities of the dead ; 
and we saw that the dead are supposed to be honoured 
by this act.” 

Sembunadu.—The name, meaning the Pandya 
country, of a sub-division of Maravan. 

Semmadi—A Telugu form of Sembadavan, 

an.—The Semmans are described, in the 

Madras Census Report, 1891, as ‘an insignificant caste 
of Tamil leather-workers, found only in the distficts of, 
Madura and Tinnevelly (and in the Pudukdttai State), 
Though they have returned tailor and lime-burner as 
their occupations, the original occupation was undoubt- 
edly leather-work. In the Tamil dictionaries Semman 
is explained asa leather-worker, and a few of them, 
living in out-of-the way villages, have returned shoe- 
making as their occupation. The Semmans are, in 
fact, a sub-division of the Paraiyans, and they must have 





been the original leather-workers of the Tamil tribes. 


The immigrant Chakkiliyans have, however, now taken 
eir_ place.” The Semmans are described, in the 
Manual, as burning and selling lime for building 
Ps e 
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‘purposes. In the Census Report, 1901, the caste is said 
to have “ two hypergamous sub-divisions, Tondaman 
and Tolméstri, and men of the former take wives from 
the latter, but men of the latter may not marry girls of 
the former.” 

Girls are married after puberty, and divorce and 
remarriage are freely allowed. As the caste is a pol- 
luting one, the members thereof are not allowed to 
use’ village wells, or enter caste Hindu temples. The 
Iofate title is Méstri. 

Sem Puli (red tiger)—A section of Kallan. 

Sénaikkudaiyan.—The Sénaikkudaiyans are betel 
vine (Piper Bete?) cultivators and betel leaf sellers, who 
are found in large numbers in the Tinnevelly district, 
and to a smaller extent in other parts of the Tamil 
country. The original name of the caste is said to have 
been Elai (leaf) Vaniyan, for which the more high- 
sounding Sénaikkudaiyan (owner of an army) or Sénait- 
talavan (chief of an army) has been substitfted. They 
also called themselves Kodikkal Pillaimar, or Pillaimars 
who cultivate betel gardens, and have adopted the title 
Pillai. The titles Muppan and Chetti are also borne by 
members of the caste. 

It is recorded, in the Madras Census Report, 1901, 
that ‘ithe priests of the Sénaikkudaiyans are Vellalas, 
and otcasionally Brahmans. They do not wear the 
sacred thread. They burn their dead, and perform 
annual sraddhas (memorial services). In 1891, follow- 
ing the Tanjore Manual, they were wrongly classed 
with Vaniyans or oil-mongers, but they are superior to 
these in social position, and are even said to rank above _ 

 Nattukéttai Chettis. Yet it is stated that, in Tanjore, — 
'Paraiyans will not enter the Sénaikkudaiyans’ houses 
Make dead cattle, and ordinary” 













j aoa even by barbers or washermen. So 
‘similar anomalies occur in the case of the Konia 
and the explanation may be that these two castes 
belonged to the old left-hand faction, while the Pariyans, 
and the barbers and washermen belonged to the right- 
hand, Paraiyans similarly will not eat in the houses of 

Béri Chettis, who were of the left-hand faction.” 

Sénapati—A title, denoting commander-in-chief, 
said to be sold to Khéduras, and also occurring as a title 
of other Oriya castes, ¢.g., Kurumo and Ronguni, — 

Among the Rongunis, the title is practically an exoga- 

mous sept. Sénapati is further a name for Salés (Telugu 

weavers), the headman among whom is called Pedda 

(big) Sénapati. The headman of the Salapu weavers, 

who do not intermarry with the Salés, is also styled 

Sénapati. It is also a title of the Raja of Sandar. 

Sendalai (red-headed man).—Returned as a sub- 
division of Konga Vellalas at times of census. 
fengundam (red dagger).—A synonym, connected 
with a caste legend, of Kaikdlan, | 
Seniga (Bengal gram: Cicer arietinum)—An 
exogamous sept of Médara and Pedakanti Kapu. 
Séniyan.—The name Séniyan is generally used to 
denote the Karna Salé weavers, but at Conjeeveram it 
aia to Canarese Dévangas. Elsewhere Canarese 
Dévangas belong to the left-hand section, but at Conjee- 4 
pense classed with the right-hand section. 
Deévangas, the Conjeeveram Séniyans have 
ise-names and gotras, which are interest- 
as new names have been, in recent 
for the hye ones, ef. Chandra- 
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jiyans are Lingayats, but are aoe strict as th 
Lingayats. Jangams are respected, but rz 
their own stone lingams. In the sent! | 
rites, a staunch Lingayat should not bathe, and — 










toms are not observed by the Séniyans. Until quite | 
ly, a mah might tie a tali (marriage badge) 
etly on a girl’s neck, with the consent of the head- 
and his relatives, and the girl could then be given 
n marriage to no other man. This custom is said to | 
i been very common, especially in the case of a 
“man's maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt's daughter. Atl 
Conjeeveram it was extended to girls not so relatedand 
‘caste council was held, at which an agreement was 














erformed, was not to be regarded as binding. _ 7 


of the Conjeeveram Séniyans is a Vellala 

who is the head of the Tirugnana Sambanda Mr 
(religious institution) at Conjeeveram. 
Sérvai—Sérvai, meaning service, has been re 
‘the title of Agamudaiyans and Valaiyans. 













of Agamudaiyan, Ambalakaran, Kallan, 
| Parivaram. It further occurs as the n 
among the Vallambans, and, i 
as a false caste name by some ci 















(ithe ‘mother-tongue of the Re sesnele of South Can 
-Canarese, while their brethren in the north ; 








some are employed in the Revenue and Police depart- 
ments as peons (orderlies) and constables, and a few 
are shopkeepers. The name Servégara is derived from 
the Canarese servé, an army. In religion they are — 
_ Hindus, and, like most West Coast castes, are eq 
to the worship of Siva and Vishnu, gh 
the sacred thread. Karadi Brahmans are their priests, 
and they owe allegiance to the head of the Sringéri 
mutt. Their girls are married before puberty, and the | 
jage of widows is neither allowed nor practiced, 
ivorce is permitted only on the ground of the unchastity 
f the wife. The body of a child under three years is 
buried, and that of any person exceeding that age ‘is | 
_ cremated. They eat flesh, but do not drink, Their 
-are Nayak, Aiya, Rao, and Sheregar.”* In the 
a jus Report, 1901, Bomman Valeékara is returned as. 
synonym, and Vilayakara as a sub-caste of Servegara. 
Settii—See Chetti. 
‘Settukkaran.—A castle title, meaning economical 
sometimes used by Dévangas instead of Set 















‘to allow. Among other things, they cl 
ion to Hindu temples, and the manager 
" théswara temple at Sivakasi decided to 
partial victory of the Shanans was keenly resen 
i opponents, of whom the most active were 
a Organised attacks were made on a num 
‘the Shanan villages; the inhabitants were assai 
were burnt ; and property was looted, The m 
ous occurrence was the attack on Sivakasi by a 
over five thousand Maravans. Twenty-three murder 


dacoities, and many cases of arson were re it 


connection with the riots in Sivakasi, Chinniapuram, 
, 


other places. Of 1,958 persons arrested, 552 we 
ted, 7 being sentenced to death. One of’ 
‘leaders hurried by train to distant Madras, 
e a clever attempt to prove an alibi by sign 
e in the Museum visitor's book. During ind 
nce some of the Shanans are said to have | 
the Muhammadan fold. The men: shaved 
and grew beards ; and the women had to 
changes in their dress. And, in the 
operation of circumcision was pet 
immediate bone of contention »at 
velly riots was, the Census Supe 
, Writes, “the claim of the Shanans 
mples, in spite of the rules in’ 
toddy-drawers are not to 


a 





f : first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
| female converts to Christianity in the extreme s 
contrary to the old rules for the lower 
| to clothe themselves above the waist. This inno 
was made the occasion for threats, violence, and ser 
| of disturbances. Similar disturbances arose from # 
_ same cause nearly thirty years later, and, in 18: 
' Sir Charles Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, interf 
Se | granted permission to the women of the lower caste 
“to: wear a cloth over the breasts and shoulders, Th 
following proclamation was issued by the Maharaja of 
“Travancore :—We hereby proclaim that there is 1 
ion to Shanan women either putting on a ja 
the Christian Shanan women, or to Shanan 
creeds dressing in coarse cloth, and tying th 
*s round with it as the Mukkavattigal (fishery 
_ or to their covering their bosoms in any n 
er, but not like women of high castes.” “S! 
1858, pamphlets began to be written and pub 


say they are descended from the 
a kings; they have styled thet 





to carry them in palanquins on festive 0 

.” [During my stay at Nazareth in ‘Tinnevelly, 
rpose of taking measurements of the Shandns, ky 
ved a visit from some elders of the community | 
n, who arrived in palanquins, and bearing oe 
ay Their boldest stroke was to aver that 
is commonly known as Shanans' cash were struck | 
overcign ancestors of the caste. The author of a 


t entitled * Bishop Caldwell and the Tinnevelly _ | 
’ states that he had met with men of all castes” 


galore testified to his having seen a a 
at Bangalore forty years ago. The coin 
e gold Venetian sequin, which is still found 
ble numbers in the south, and bears the n 
e Doges (Paul Rainer, Aloy Mocen, Ludov I 
d across, which the Natives mistake for a t 
“Tf,” Mr. Fawcett writes,* “one asks 
Malayali (native of Malabar) what persons 












_ one side the” pictures of Kon the Shanar, and the — 
_ tree, and these he gave to the Shanar as a Bo 
his. ‘willingness to assist him.” 
In a petition to myself from certain Shanans of 
. Nazareth, signed by a very large number of the com- 
munity, and bearing the title “Short account of the — 
~ Cantras or Tamil Xatras, the original but down-trodden 
“royal race of Southern India,” they write as follows, — 
| “SWe humbly beg to say that we are the descendants of — 
"the Pandya or Dravida Xatra race, who, shortly after — 
the universal deluge of Noah, first disafforested and — 
this land of South India under the guidance — 


ls LS tya Muni. The whole world was destroyed by — 
a 

















bout B.C. 3100 (Dr. Hale's calculation), when | 
otherwise called Vaivasvata-manu or Satyavrata, _ 
saved with his family of seven persons in an ark or © 
red ship, which rested upon the highest mountain — 
e Aryavarta country. Hence the whole earth was — 

y replenished by his’ descendants. One of his | 
sons (nine great Prajapatis) was Atri, whose son” 
a was the ancestor of the noblest class of the © 

ranked above the Brahmans, and the 


s monarch of the post-diluvian world.” 
refitly,” the Census Superintendent continues, ‘| 


5 ‘4 
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2r hand, called themselves Ais 
ely the title of Saivite Brahmans. 
cultivating Vellalas, the weaving Kaikélars, 
i-civilised hill tribe of the Jatapus use equall 
Mudali, and the Balijas and Telagas call 
Rao, which is properly the title of oo 
ns. Regarding the derivation of the | 
n, Nadan and Gramani, much ingenuity has been 
rcised. Shandn is not found in the earlier Bee) 
ure at all. In the inscriptions of Rajaraja Chala 
D. 984-1013) toddy-drawers are referred to as Tuyaieges 
ecording to Pingalandai, a dictionary of the 
paeentury, the names of the toddy-drawer casi 
-, Tuvasar, and Paduvar. To these the:C C! 
Nikandu, a Tamil dictionary of the | 16th ce: centur 
; Saundigar. Apparently, therefore, the 
d Saundigar must have been introduced (pro 
f Brabmans) between the rith and 16th cen 
a Sanskrit rendering of the word Iluvan, 
undigar to Shanan is not a long step in the co 
f wor The Shanans say that Shanan 
ym the Tamil word Sanrar or Sanror, wh 
dor the noble. But it does. nc 
Janans were ever called Sanrar or 
il works. The two words 
e same thing, namely, ruler of 
the former being a Tamil, 








. “But z even if Nadan and Gramani both mean ruler : 
‘it does not give those who bear these titles any claim _ 
| to be Kshatriyas. If it did, all the descendants of the | 
many South Indian Poligars, or petty chiefs, would be _ 
Kshatriyas.” | 
The Census Superintendent, 1891, states that the ‘ 
“Shanans are in social position usually placed only a 
little above the Pallas and the Paraiyans, and are consi- | 
dered to be one of the polluting castes, but of late many | 
of them have put forward a claim to be considered — 
Kshatriyas, and at least 24,000 of them appear as 
‘Kshatriyas in the caste tables. This is, of course, — 
absurd, as there is no such thing as a Dravidian Kshat-_ 
riya. But it is by no means certain that the Shanans _ 
‘were not at one time a warlike tribe, for we find traces — 
of a military occupation among several toddy-drawing _ 
‘castes of the south, such as the Billavas (bowmen), — 
Halépaik (old foot soldiers), Kumarapaik (junior foot). 
Even the Kadamba kings of Mysore are said to have 
toddy-drawers. ‘The Kadamba tree appears to be — 
‘one of the palms, from which toddy is extracted. Toddy- : 
is the special occupation of the several primitive | 
spread over the south-west of India, and bearing — 
nt names in various parts. They were employed 
rulers as foot-soldiers and bodyguards, being — 
their fidelity.*’ ‘The word Shanan is ordinarily 
~ 

















Tamil saru, meaning toddy ; but a learned 
ves it from san (a span) and nar (fib 
is the noose, one span in length, us 





‘of Shanar.* = 
whole story of the claims and pretensions of the 
s is set out at length in the judgment in the 
di temple case (1898) which was heard on appeal _ 

the High Court of Madras. And I may appro- 

iately quote from the judgment, “There is no sort 

proof, nothing, we may say, that even suggests a — 
ability that the Shanars are descendants from the 

atriya or warrior castes of Hindus, or from the — 
diya, Chola or Chera race of kings. Nor is there | 
y distinction to be drawn between the Nadars and the : 
Janars. Shanar is the gencral name of the caste, just | 
Jellala and Maravar designate castes. ‘ Nadar "is a) | 
ere title, more or less honorific, assumed by certain. , 
nembers or families of the caste, just as beer j 
called Aiyars, Aiyangars, and Raos. All ‘Ni 
s by caste, unless indeed they have 
as many of them have by becoming Ch 
Shanars have, as a class, from time im 
devoted to the cultivation of the palmyra 




































4 it, There are no grounds whatever: fo 
as of Aryan origin, Their worship was. 
ology, and their position in general socia 
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of the Hindu ra and below that of Vellalas, Mara- 
vans, and other classes admittedly free to worship in 
the Hindu temples. In process of time, many of the 
Shanars took to cultivating, trade, and money-lending, 
and to-day there is a numerous and prosperous body 
of Shanars, who have no immediate concern with the 
immemorial calling of their caste. In many villages 
they own much of the land, and monopolise the bulk of 
the trade and wealth. With the increase of wealth they 
have, not unnaturally, sought for social recognition, and 
to be treated on a footing of equality in religious matters, 
The conclusion of the Sub-Judge is that, according to 
the Agama Shastras which are received as authoritative 
by worshippers of Siva in the Madura district, entry into 
a temple, where the ritual prescribed by these Shastras 
is observed, is prohibited to all those whose profession 
is the manufacture of intoxicating liquor, and the climb- 
‘ing of palmyra and cocoanut trees. No argument was 
addressed to us to show that this finding is incorrect, and 
we see no reason to think thatit isso . . . . No 
doubt many of the Shanars have abandoned their heredi- 
tary occupation, and have won for themselves by educa- 
tion, industry and frugality, respectable positions as — 
traders and merchants, and even as vakils (law pleaders) 
and clerks; and it is natural to feel sympathy for their 
efforts to obtain social recognition, and to rise to what is 
"regarded as a higher form of religious worship ; but such 
"sympathy will not be increased by unreasonable and 
inded pretensions, and, in the effort to rise, the 
ars must \not invade the established rights of other 
ve temples of their own, and are numer- 
strong scare in wealth and education, | 
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80 doing they will have the sympathy of all vightsminded 
men, and, if necessary, the protection of the Courts.” — 
In a note on the Shanans, the Rev. J. Sharrock 
writes * that they “have risen enormously in the social 
scale by their eagerness for education, by their large 
adoption of the freedom of Christianity, and by their 
' thrifty habits. Many of them have forced themselves - 
ahead of the Maravars by sheer force of character, 
They have still to learn that the progress of a nation, or 
a caste, does not depend upon the interpretation of words, 
or the assumption of a title, but on the character of the 
individuals that compose it. Evolutions are hindered 
‘rather than advanced by such unwise pretensions result- 
ing in violence ; but evolutions resulting from intellectual 
and social development are quite irresistible, if any caste 
will continue to advance by its own efforts in the path 
of freedom and progress.” 

Writing in 1875, Bishop Caldwell remarks t that 
“the great majority of the Shanars who remain heathen 
wear their hair long; and, if they are not allowed to 
enter the temples, the restriction to which they are 
subject is not owing to their long hair, but to their caste, 
for those few members of the caste, continuing heathens, 
who have adopted the kudumi—generally the wealthiest — 
of the caste—are as much precluded from entering the 
temples as those who retain their long hairs. A’ large 
majority of the Christian Shanars have adopted the 
‘kudumi together with Christianity,” 

By Regulation XI, 1816, it was enacted that Kee 

_ of villages have, in cases of a trivial nature, such as” 
_ abusive language and_ inconsiderable assaults or a 
| power to confine the offending members in the 
















Piaithe stocks for a time not exceeding six hours, — 

case which came before the High Court it was 

that by “lower castes” were probably intended thi 

_ castes which, prior to the introduction of British 
were regarded as servile. In a case which came up 
appeal before the High Court in 1903, it was ruled 

_ the Shanars belong to the lower classes, who may be 
punished by confinement in the stocks. f 

_ With the physique of the Shanans, whom I exami 
at Nazareth and Sawyerpiram in Tinnevelly, and 
skill in physical exercises I was very much impre 
_ The programme of sports, which were organised in my 

honour, included the following events :— 

| Fencing and figure exercises with long sticks of 

_ iron-wood (Mesua ferrea). 

___ Figure exercises with sticks bearing flaming 

at each end. 

Various acrobatic tricks. 

Feats with heavy weights, rice-pounders, 

ig stones. « 

Long jump. 

Breaking cocoanuts with the thrust of a knife o 
























Crunching whiskey-bottle glass with the coal be 
unning up, and butting against the chest, 

















he possessed the kingly quality of Ajanubihu, 
h is the heritage of kings, or those who have blue 
in them. This particular anatomical character 
have met with myself only once, in a Shandn, whose | 
was 173 cm. and span of the arms 194 cm. _ 
(+21 cm.). Rob Roy, it will be remembered, could, » 
without stooping, tie his garters, which were placed two 

| inches below the knee. 

_ For a detailed account of demonolatry among the — 
| Shanans, I would refer the reader to the Rev. R. 
(afterwards Bishop) Caldwell’s now scarce ‘Tinnevelly 

/ Shanans’ (1849), written when he was a young and impul- 

| sive missionary, and the publication of which I believe — 
| that the learned and kind-hearted divine lived to regret. 

| Those Shanans who are engaged in the palmyra 

| (Borassus flabellifer) forests in extracting the juice 
of the palm-tree climb with marvellous activity and 
There is a proverb that, if you desire to 
"climb trees, you must be born a Shanan. A palmyra 
climber will, it has been calculated, go up from forty to 
, - fifty trees, each forty to fifty feet high, three times a day, 
The story is told by Bishop Caldwell of a man who was 
upon a leaf-stalk at the top of a palmyra palm in 
fh wind, when the stalk gave way, and he came doy 
e ground safely and quietly, sitting on the leaf, v 

d the purpose of a natural parachute. | 
are called Shanara kurivi by _ 
they climb trees like Shanars. “The 
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1 season, when the jaggery season begins, 
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ments used in the Socpatith of palmyra-climbing was 


brought to the church, and presented at the altar. 
Only the day was changed from that observed by the 
Hindus. The perils of the palmyra-climber are great, 
and there are many fatal accidents by falling from trees 


forty to sixty feet high, so that a religious service of | 


‘the kind was particularly acceptable, and peculiarly 


appropriate to our people.” The conversion of a Hindu 


into a Christian ceremonial rite, in connection with 
the dedication of ex votos, is not devoid of interest. In 
a note* on the Pariah caste in Travancore, the Rev, 
S. Mateer narrates a legend that the Shanans are 


| descended from Adi, the daughter of a Pariah woman at — 


Karuvur, who taught them to climb the palm tree, and 
prepared a medicine which would protect them from 
falling from the high trees. The squirrels also ate some 
of it, and enjoy a similar immunity. 

__ It is recorded, in the Gazetteer of the Madura 
district, that Shanan toddy-drawers “employ Pallans, 












liquor, but Musalmans and Brahmans have, in 
cases, sufficiently set aside the scruples enjoined 
eir respective faiths against dealings in potent 
to own retail shops, and (in the case of some 
n at least) to serve their customers with their 
2% In 





a recent note,} it has been stated that pe 


 Paraiyans, and other low castes to help them transport 
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profession beneath them; and their example is spread- 
ing, so that a real economic 7mPasse is manifesting itself. 
The writer knows of one village at least, which had to 

| send across the border (of Travancore) into Tinnevelly 
to procure professional tree-tappers. Consequent on 
‘this want of professional men, the palm trees are being 
cut down, and this, if done to any large extent, will 
impoverish the country.” 

In the palmyra forests of Attitondu, in Tinnevelly, I 
came across a troop of stalwart Shanan men and boys, 
marching out towards sunset, to guard the ripening 
chélum crop through the night, each with a trained 
dog, with leash made of fibre passed through a ring on the 
neck-collar. The leash would be slipped directly the dog 
scented a wild pig, or other nocturnal marauder. Several 
of the dogs bore the marks of encounters with pigs. One 
of the party carried a musical instrument made of a 
*bison’ horn picked up in the neighbouring jungle. 

The Shanans have a great objection to being ; 
called either Shanan or Maraméri (tree-climber), and 
much prefer Nadan. By the Shanans of Tinnevelly, 

| whom I visited, the following five sub-divisions were 
returned :— 

1. Karukku-pattayar (those of the sharp sword), 
which is considered to be superior to the rest. In the 
Census Report, 1891, the division —Karukku-mattai 
(petiole of the palmyra leaf with sefrated edges) was 
returned. Some Shandns are said to have assumed the 
name of Karukku-mattai Vellalas. 

2. Kalla. Said to be the original servants of the | 
Karukku-pattayar, doing menial work in their houses, — 
” and serving as palanquin-bearers. 

3. Nattati. Settled at the village of Nattati_ 9 
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4. Kodikkal. Derived from kédi, a flag. Stand- 
ard-bearers of the fighting men, According to another — 
version, the word means a betel garden, in reference to 
those who were betel cultivators. | 

5. Mel-natar (mél, west). Those who live in the 
western part of Tinnevelly and in Travancore. 

At the census, 1891, Konga (territorial) and 
Madurai were returned as sub-divisions. The latter 
— : :; 4 
apparently receives its name, not from the town of 
Madura, but from a word meaning sweet juice. At the 
census, 1901, Tollakkadan (man with a big hole in his 
ears) was taken as being a sub-caste of Shanan, as 
the people who returned it, and sell husked rice in 
Madras, used the title Nadan. Madura and Tinnevelly 
are eminently the homes of dilated ear-lobes. Some 
Tamil traders in these two districts, who returned 
themselves as Pandyan, were classified as Shanans, as 
Nadan was entered as their title. In Coimbatore, some ) 
Shanans, engaged as shop-keepers, have been known 
to adopt the name of Chetti. In Coimbatore, too, the 
title Mippan occurs. This title, meaning headman 
or elder, is also used by the Ambalakaran, Valayan, 
Sudarman, Sénaikkudaiyan, and other castes, In the 
Tanjore Manual, the Shanans are divided into Tennam, 
Panam, and Ichcham, according as they tap the cocoa- 

“nut, palmyra, or wild date (Phanix sylvestris). The 
name Enadi for Shanans is derived from Enadi Nayanar, 
a Saivite saint. But it also means a barber. 

_ The community has, among its members, land- | 


ames and graduates in theology, law, medicine, and 
Nine-tenths of the Native clergy in Tinne- 
ond Said to be converted Shanans, and Tinnevelly” 
‘Native missionaries working in Madagascar, 
t and the Straits. The occupational 









of those whom I saw at Nazareth were merchant, culti- 
vator, teacher, village munsif, organist, cart-driver, and 
cooly. 

The Shanans have established a school, called Kshat- 
riya Vidyasala, at Virudupati in Tinnevelly. This is a 
free school, for attendance at which no fee is levied 
on the pupils, for the benefit of the Shanan community, 
but boys of other castes are freely admitted to it. It is 
maintained by Shanans from their mahimai fund, and 
the teachers are Brahmans, Shanans, ete’ The word 
malsimai means greatness, glory, or respectability) 

Shanbog.—The Magane Shanbdg takes the place, 
in South Canara, of the village Karnam or accountant, 
There are also temple Shanbégs, who are employed 
at the more important temples. When social disputes 
come up for decision at caste council meetings, the 
Shanbog appointed by the caste records the evidence, 
and the Moktessor or Mukhtesar (chief man) of the 
caste decides upon the facts. In some places in South 
Canara Shanbdg is used as a synonym for Sarasvat 
Brahman. In Mysore, the Shanbdg is said * to be “ the 
village accountant, with hardly an exception of the 
Brahman caste. The office is hereditary. In some 
places they hold land free of rent, and in others on light 
assessment. In some few places a fixed money allow- 
ance is given. In all instances there are certain fixed 
fees payable to them in money or kind by the tyots.” 

It is noted by Mr. W. Robinson, in a report on 
the Laccadive islands (1869), that ‘the Monegar has the — 
assistance of one of the islanders as a Karany, to take 
down depositions, and to read them, for the character _ 

used is the Arabic. .In addition to these duties, the 


‘ y *L. Rice, Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, 
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has those of the Biaiben. He Pk co 
~ accounts of the Peete fad heeokc (cocadsus pairs | 3 
islands, and makes out and delivers the accounts of coir 
brought to the coast.” 

‘Shikari—Shikari, meaning a sportsman or hunter, i 
occurs as a synonym of Irula, and a sub-division of 
Korava. The name shikari is also applied to a Native 
who “accompanies European sportsmenas a guide and 
aid, and to the European sportsman himself.” * 

Sholaga.—In his account of the Sholagas or Sélagas, 
early in the last century, Buchanant writes that they 
“speak a bad or old dialect of the Karnata language, have 
scarcely any clothing, and sleep round a fire, lying on a 
few plantain leaves, and covering themselves with others. 
They live chiefly on the summits of mountains, where the 
tigers do not frequent, but where their naked bodies are 
exposed to a disagreeable cold. Their huts are most 
wretched, and consist of bamboos with both ends stuck 
into the ground, so as to form an arch, which is covered 
with plantain leaves.” The up-to-date Shdlaga, who 
inhabits the jungles of Coimbatore between Dimbhum 
and Kollegal near the Mysore frontier, is clad in a 
cotton loin-cloth, supplemented by a coat of English 
pattern with regimental buttons, and smears himself 
_ freely on special occasions, such as a visit to the Gov- 
| ernment anthropologist, with sacred ashes in mimicry of 
the Lingayats. 
gather from a correspondent that the following 
t neerning their origin is current. In days of 
lived two brothers in the Geddesala hills, by 
n and Billaya or Madhéswara. The Uralis 

are descended from Karayan, and the 4 
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Sivacharis (Lingayats) from Madhéswara, The two 
brothers fell into the hands of a terrible Rakshasha 
(demon), by name Savanan, who made Karayan a shep- 
herd, but imprisoned Madhéswara for not paying him 
‘sufficient respect, and extracted all kinds of menial work 
from him. Last of all he ordered him to make a pair.of 
shoes, whereupon Madhéswara asked for his liberty for 
a few days, to enable him to have the shoes well made. 
His request being granted, Madhéswara betook himself 
to the god Krishnamurti, and asked him for his help 
in his troubles. The god was only too happy to assist, 
and suggested that the shoes should be made of wax. 
Helped by Krishnamurti, Madhéswara made a very 
beautiful-looking pair of shoes. Krishnamurti then 
ordered him to pile up and light a huge bonfire on a 
bare rocky hill east of Geddesala, so as to make it nearly 
red-hot. The ashes were then cleared away, so as to 
leave no trace of their plot. Madhéswara then took the 
shoes, and presented them to Savanan, who was much 
pleased with them, and willingly acceded to Madhé- 
swata’s request that he would put them on, and walk 
along the rock. But, as soon as he stepped upon it, the 
shoes melted, and Savanan fell heavily on the rock, 
clutching hold of Madhéswara as he fell, and trying to 
strangle him. Krishnamurti had assembled all the gods 
to witness the carrying out of the plot, and, telling each 
of them to pile a stone on Savana’s head, himself rescued 
Madhéswara from his clutches, and all jumped upon the 
Rakshasha till no trace of him was left. While this was" 
going on, Karayan was tending Savanan’s herds in the | 
forest, and, when he came to hear about it, was angry 

with his brother for not consulting him before destroy- _ 
ing Savanan. Flying from Karayan, who was armed — 


Sen 


with a knife, Madhéswara implored u | 
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help, by which he was able to leap from Kotriboli to 
the hill called Urugamalai, a distance of some ten miles. 
The force of the leap caused the hill to bend—hence 
its mame meaning the bending hill. Finding that 
the hill was bending, and being still hotly -pursued by 
his brother, knife in hand, Madhéswara again appealed 
to Krishnamurti, and was enabled to make another 
leap of about five miles to a hill called Eggaraimalai, 
which immediately began to subside. Hence its 
name, meaning the subsiding hill. Thence he fled to 
Munikanal, and concealed himself under a rock, closely 
followed by Karayan, who slashed the rock with his 
knife, and left marks which are visible to this day, 
From Munikanal he fled to the hill now known as 
Madhéswaranamalai, and hid in a rat hole. Karayan, 
not being able to unearth him, sent for a lot of shep- 
herds, and made them pen their sheep and cattle over 
the hole. The effluvium became too strong for the 
fugitive, so he surrendered himself to his brother, who 
pardoned him on the understanding that, on deifi- 
cation, Karayan should have prior claim to all votive 
offerings. To this Madhéswara agreed, and to this day 
Sivacharis, when doing puja, first make their offerings to 
Karayan and afterwards to Madhéswara. In connection 
with this legend, any one proceeding to the top of Kotri- 
boli hill at the present day is expected to place a stone 
upon the rock, with the result that there are many piles 
of stones there. Even Europeans are asked to do this. 
The Shdlagas are said to call themselves men of five 
_kulams, or exogamous septs, among which are Chalikiri, 
‘Téneru, Belleri, Surya (the sun), and Aleru. By mem- 
| bers of the twelve kulam class, everything is done by 
, - twelves. For example, on the twelfth day after a birth, 
¢ elders are invited to the house to bless the child, 
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At a marriage, twelve of the bridegroom's relations go 
and fetch the bride, and the wedding pandal (booth) 
has twelve posts. The parents of the bridegroom pay 
twelve rupees to the bride's father, and a tali (marriage 
badge) worth twelve annas is tied round the bride's neck. 
In case of death, the body is borne on a stretcher made 
of twelve bamboos, and mourning lasts for twelve days. 
Tribal disputes, ¢.g., quarrelling and adultery, are 
decided by the Yejamana, assisted by a Pattagara and a 
few leading men of the community. Under the orders 
of the two former is the Chalavathi or village servant. 
The Yejamana, Pattagara, and Chalavathi must belong 
respectively to the Chalikiri, Teneri, and Surya septs, 
When a girl reaches puberty, she occupies a separate 
hut for five days, and then returns home after a bath, 
The maternal uncle should present her with a new cloth, 
betel leaves and areca nuts, and plantain fruits. In the 
formal marriage ceremony, the tali is tied by the bride- 
groom inside a booth ; the maternal uncle, if he can afford 
it, presents a new cloth to the bride, and a feast is held. 
Sometimes even this simple rite is dispensed with, and 
the couple, without any formality, live together as man 
and wife, on the understanding that, at some time, a feast 
must be given to a few of the community. I am told 
that the Sholagas of the Burghur hills have a very extra- 
ordinary way of treating expectant mothers. A few days — 
before the event is expected to take place, the husband 
takes his wife right away into the jungle, and leaves 
her there alone with three days’ supply of food, There 
she has to stay, and do the best she can for herself. If 
she does not come back at the end of the three days, the 
husband goes out and takes her more food. But she 
may not return to her village till the baby is born. 
_ When one of these unfortunate creatures cor 
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safely, there is a great celebration in her honour, with 
beating of tom-tom, etc. 

The.dead are buried with the body lying on its left = 
side, and the head to the south. On their return home 
from a funeral, those who have been present thereat 
salute a lighted lamp. On the spot where the dead 
person breathed his last, a little ragi (Z/eusine Coracana) 
paste and water are placed, and here, on the fourth day, 
a goat is sacrificed, and offered up to the soul of the 
departed. After this the son proceeds to the burial 
ground, carrying a stone, and followed by men selected 
from each of the exogamous septs. Arrived near the 
grave, they sit down, while the son places the stone on 
the ground, and they then lift it in succession, The last 
man to do so is said to fall into a trance, On his 
recovery, leaves (plantain, teak, etc.) corresponding in 
number to the exogamous septs, are arranged round the 
stone, and, on each leaf, different kinds of food are placed. 
The men partake of the food, each from the leaf allotted 
to his sept. The meal concluded, the son holds the 
stone in his hands, while his companions pour ragi and 
water over it, and then carries it away to the gopamane 
(burial-ground) of his sept, and sets it up there. 

On the occasion of a death in a Mala Vellala village, 
the Shdlagas come in crowds, with clarionets and drums, 
and bells on their legs, and dance in front of the house, 
And the corpse is borne, in musical procession, to the 
burning-ground, 

The staple food of the Shdlagas is ragi paste and 
yams (Dioscorea), which, like the Uralis, they supplement 

by sundry jungle animals and birds. Paroquets they 
will not eat, as they regard them as their children. 

Their main occupation is to collect minor forest 

l pace) a vembadam bark (Ventilago 
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principal food is the ragi, which they grow, supplemented 
by wild forest produce. ® They are partial to the flesh of 
deer, antelope, pigs, sheep and goats. A few of them 
have, in recent years, come torown lands. Lil the _ 
Jénu Kurumbas, they are perfect trackers of wild animals. 
Three kinds of marriage prevail among them. The first 
is affected by the more well-to-do, who perform, the: 
eremony with much éclat under a shed with twelve 
pillars (bamboo posts), accompanied by music and festi- 
vities, which’ continue for three days. The second is 
more common, and seems to be a modified form of* 
eoncubinage. The poorer members resort to the third 
kind, which consists in the couple eloping to a distant 
jungle, and returning home only after the bride has 
@ a mother. They speak a patois, allied to old 
Canarese pr Halé Kannada."* 
hola Naiker.—A synonym of Jén Kurumbas* in 
Wynad. a 
Sibbi Dhompti (brass vessel offering»—A sub; 4 
division of Madigas, who, at marriages, offer food to the 
god in brass vessels. 
Siddaru.—A synonym of Jogi mendicants, 
Sika (kudumi or hair-knot)—An exogamous sept i 
Dévanga. 
Sikili (broom)—An exogamous sept of Madiga: 
Sikligar.—In the Madras Census Report, 1901, — 
~ eleven individuals are returned as belongingito an Upper’ 
_ India caste of knife-grinders (Sikligar). In the Madura 
Manual, Sikilkarars are described as knife-grinders, who 
wander about in quest of work from vi to village. 
Sila (stone).—An exogamous aot of Oa 
r Silam (good coriduct).—An exogamous sept 
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Silavant.—In the Madras Census Report, 1901, 
Silavant is recorded as meaning the virtuous, and as 
being a sub-sect of Lingayats. Ip the»Mysore Census 
Report, Silavanta is given as a) name for Lingayat 
Nayindas, For the following note on the Silayantalu or 
Silévantalu of Vizagapatam, I am indebted to Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao. 

They’ are a sect of Lingayats, who, though they do 
not admit it, appear to be an offshoot of Pattu Salés, who 
became converts to the Lingayat religion, They are 
‘engaged in the manufacture of fine cloths for males and 
females; The religious observances which secured them 
their name, meaning those who practice or possess 
particular religious customs, have been thus described, 
In the seventh month of pregnancy, at the time of quick- 
ening, a small stone linga is enclosed in ,plack lac, 
wrapped in a piece of silk cloth, and tied to the thread 
of the linga which is on the woman's neck. The child 
is thus invested with the linga while still 2 wtero, 
When it is about a year old, and weaned, the linga is 
taken off the mother’s neck, and replaced by a silver 
locket. The linga is tied on the neck of the»child. At 
‘the beginning of the twelfth year in the case of boys, 
and just before the marriage of girls, this linga is taken 
off, and a fresh one suspended round the neck by a guru, 

The Silavantalu are divided into exogamous septs, or 
intipérulu. »The custom of ménarikam, whereby a man 
marries his maternal uncle's daughter, is the rule. But, 
if the maternal uncle has no daughter, he must find a 
‘suitable bride for his nephew. Girls are married before 
edi and a ree known as Mahestaray officiates 


“The dead ey ee in a sitting posture, facing 
1 The linga is suspended round the neck of the — 
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corpse, and buried with it. Six small copper plates are 
made, each containing a syllable of the invocation Om 
na ma Siva ya. Two of these are placed on| the thighs 
of the corpse, one on the head, one on the |navel, and — 
two on the shoulders, and stuck on with guggilam paste. 
The corpse is then tied up in a sack, The relatives 
offer flowers to it, and burn camphor before it, The 
grave is dug several feet deep, and a cavity 6r cell is 
made on the southern side of it, and lined with bamboo 
matting. The corpse is placed within the cell, and salt 
thrown into the grave before it is filled in. A Jangam 
Officiates at the funeral. Monthly and annual death 
ceremonies are performed. A samathi or monument is 
erected over the grave. Such a monument may be either 
in the form of a square mound (brindavan) with niches 
for lights and a hole in the top, in which a tulsi (Ocimum 
sanctum) is planted, or in the form df a small chamber, 
Relations go occasionally to the grave, whereon they 
deposit flowers, and place lights in the niches ar chamber. 
The Silavantalu are strict vegetarians and total 
abstainers. Their titles are Ayya and Lingam. : 
Silpa (artisan)—A sub-division of the Kammalans, 
Panchilas or Kamsalas, whose hereditary occupation is 
that of stone-masons. In the Silpa Sastra, the measure- 
ments necessary in sculpture, the duties of a Silpi, etc., 
are laid down. I am informed that the carver of a stone — 
» idol has to select a male or female stone, according as — 
the idol is to be a god or goddess, and that the sex of © 
a stone can be determined by its ring when struck, ; 
Sindhu.—The Sindhuvallu (drummers) are M i 
who go about acting scenes from the Ramayana | 
Mahabharatha, and the story of Ankamma. d 
occurs as a gotra of Kurni. The beating of 
called sindhu is, I gather, sometimes a nuisai 








; Sd es ee See 
missionary writes to the paper enquiring whether ne 
is any order of Government against it, as the practice 

- “causes much crime, and creates extra work for police 
and magistrates, Village officials believe they have no 
authority to suppress it, but there are some who assert 
that it is nominally forbidden.” 

Singamu-varu.—Singam is described, in the Madras 

Census Report, 1901, as a class of beggars, who beg 
only from Salés, They are, however, described by Mr, 
C. Hayavadana Rao as a class of itinerant mendicants 
attached tothe Dévangas. ‘The name,” he writes, “isa 
variant of Simhamu-varu, or lion-men, ze., as valourous 
asa lion, They are paid a small sum annually by each 
Dévanga village for various services which they render, 
such as carrying fire before a Dévanga corpse to the 
burial-ground, acting as caste messengers, and cleaning 
the weaving instruments.” 

Sinnata (gold).—An exogamous sept of Kuruba, 

) | Siolo.—A small class of Oriya toddy-drawers, whose 
touch conveys pollution. The Sondis, who are an Oriya 
caste of toddy-sellers, purchase their liquor from the 
Siolos. 

_ Sipiti—The Sipitis are described, in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, as “Oriya temple priests and 
drummers; a sub-caste of Ravulo.” In an account of 
‘them as given to me, they are stated to be Smartas, and 

temple priests of village deities, who wear the sacred 

Pas but do not employ Brahmans as purohits, and are 

as ‘somewhat lower in the social scale than the 

Some of their females are said to have been 

‘prostitutes, but the custom is dying out. — 







" (worship) to Siva. Priests at the temple of village 


Census Report, 1901. 





Sirukudi—A nadu or territorial division of Kallan. 

Siru Tali.—The name, indicating those who wear a 
small tali (marriage badge), of a sub-division Pe Kaikélan 
and Maravan. 

Sitikan.—Recorded, in the Travancore Census 
Report, 1901, as an occupational sub-division of Maran. 

Sitra.—See Pano. 

Siva Brahmana.—Recorded as a synonym of 


_ Stanika. 


Sivachara.—It is noted, in the Mysore Census 
Report, 1901, that the Lingayats call themselves “ Vira 
Saivas, Sivabhaktas, or Sivachars. The Virasaiva reli- 
gion consists of numerous castes. It is a religion 
consisting of representatives from almost every caste 
in Hindu society. People of all castes, from the high- 
est to the lowest, have embraced the religion, There 
are Sivachar Brahmins, Sivachar Kshatriyas, Sivachar 
Vaisyas, Sivachar carpenters, Sivachar weavers, Sivachar 
goldsmiths, Sivachar potters, Sivachar washermen, and 
Sivachar barbers, and other low castes who have all 
followed the popular religion in large numbers.” 

Sivadvija.—The name, denoting Saivite Brahman, 
by which Mussads like to be called. Also recorded as _ 
a synonym of Stanika. 

Sivaratri—An exogamous sept of Oddé, named — 
after the annual Mahasivaratri festival in honour of Siva, 
Holy ashes, sacred to Siva, prepared by Smartas on this. | 
day, are considered to be very pure. ai 

Sivarchaka.—The word means those who do paja 





deities are ordinarily known as Pijari, Pusali, Occhan, 
etc., but nowadays prefer the title of Umarchaka o1 
Sivarchaka. The name Sivala occurs * 










tt capacity. For this reason a sub-division of the 
Idaiyans is called Siviyar. The Siviyars of Coimbatore 
say that they have no connection with either Idaiyans or 
Toreyas, but are Besthas who emigrated from Mysore 
during the troublous times of the Muhammadan usurpa~_ 
tion, The name Siviyar is stated to have been given to 
them by the Tamils, as they were palanquin-bearers to 
officers on circuit and others in the pre-railway days, 
They claim origin, on the authority of a book called” 
Parvatharaja Charithum, from Parvatharaja. Their main 
_ occupations at the present day are tank and river fish- 
ing, but,some are petty traders, physicians, peons, etc, 
Their language is Canarese, and their title Naickan, 
They have eighteen marriage divisions or gdtras, named 
after persons from whom the various gotras are said to 
have been descended. On occasions of marriage, when | 
betel leaf is distributed, it must be given to members of 
the different gdtras in their order of precedence. In — 
cases of adultery, the guilty parties are tied to a post, 4 
“and beaten with tamarind switches. When a grown-up | 
but unmarried person dies, the corpse is made to go 
| through a mock marriage with a human figure cut out | 
ofa palm leaf. | 
_Sddabisiya.—A sub-division of Domb. i 
| Soi—A title of Doluva. It is a form of Sui or 
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e Sholaga. 
an.—Sdliyan or Sdliya is a territorial name, 
inhabitant of the Chdla country, recorded a: 
Karnam, Idaiyan, Pallan, and Ve 
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Solakula Kshatriya, (See $d 


—A name sometimes 


mari (idler)—A division of Yanadis, who Ba 
9 Bis work, and eat the refuse food thrown wet | 
people from the leaf plate after a meal. 

oma Varada (Sunday).—The name of Kurubas 
worship their god on Sundays. 

5 3! ‘Sonagan.—See Jénagan. 

/Sonar.—The Sonars or Sonagaras of South b Cabaealy 
lite described by Mr. H. A. Stuart * as a goldsmith mer 
wh ho “speak Konkani, which is a dialect of Marathi, a 

' are believed to have come from Goa. The com 

each station has one or two Mukhtésars or ‘ine 
ho enquire into, and settle the caste affairs.” 

ces are reported to the swamy of Sode, who tbe | 
ority to excommunicate, or to inflict heavy fines. © 
y wear the sacred thread ees within 



























d, and the ashes are thrown into a river. _ 1 
but not flesh. iets They co 
rogatory to work in metals other than gold a 


the Madras Census Report, igor! 
) are described as Oriya gc 










i are Saivites, bury their dead, claim to 
hea Viswakarma, and call themselves Viswa _ 

Brahmans. They do not eat meals prepared by Brah- | 
| mans, or drink water at the hands of Brahmans, 

In former times, goldsmiths held the post on 
Nottakaran (tester) or village shroff (money-changer), 
| His function was to test the rupees tendered when the 

' land revenue was being gathered in, and see that they 
were not counterfeit. There is a proverb, uncompli- — 
mentary to the goldsmiths, to the effect that a goldsmith — 
cannot make an ornament even for his wife, without 

| first secreting son¥e of the gold or silver given him for 
‘ working upon. - 

: It has been noted * that “ in Madras, an exceedingly 

it he country, there is one male goldsmith to every 408 | 

_ of the total population ; in England, a very rich country, _ | 

_ there is only one goldsmith to every 1,200 inhabitants, =| 

In Ea jewellery is primarily for ornament, and i 


In India it is primarily an investment, its) 
purpose being an incident.” 
South Indian goldsmith at work has been well 


as follows.t “A hollow, scooped out in ial 
of the mud floor ies a room or isis oes 






flame through an iron tube some eighteen it 
by one in diameter, and stirring up the 
Another is hammering at a piece of silver wire on 
anvil before him. With his miserable tools the 
ju goldsmith turns out work that well might, and — 
deservedly does, rank with the greatest triumphs of - 
e jeweller’s art.” 
_ Sondi.—The Sondis or Sundis are acne up ae 
the Madras Census Report, 1901, as “ Ori 
ling caste. They do not draw toddy them 


buy it from Siolos, and sell it. They also distill ae 
word arrack or arak, it may be noted en 


properly “ perspiration, and then, first the exuda- 


of sap drawn from the date-palm; secondly, any 
drink, distilled spirit, etc.” * A corruption 


is rack, which occurs, e.g., in rack punch, 
According to a Sanskrit work, entitled Parasara-— 

ati, Soundikas (toddy-drawers and distillers of 
track) are the offspring of a Kaivarata male ‘ 
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